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Directions. — Cook the cocoanut and sugar in the 
double boiler until the mixture clings to the spoon. 

Add the white of the t^g and stir vigorously. 

Cook the mixture until it feels sticky. 

Spread in a wet pan and cover with a wet paper, 
then chill on the ice. 

Shape in desired form, after dipping hands in 
cold water. 

Bake twenty minutes in slow oven, on tin greased 
with white wax. 

After the macaroons are shaped wait until the 
following day before cooking them. 

CORNSTARCH PUDDING. 

Yi pint of milk. 

2 tablespoonfuls of sugar. 

2 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch. 

A pinch of salt. 

Directions. — Boil about fifteen minutes, until the 
cornstarch is cooked. Flavor with J^ teaspoonful 
of vanilla. Pour into cold wet molds. 

Note. — This recipe, which was given to each child, made two individual molds, 
or about ^ pint. 

SECOND GRADE. 

Clara Isabel Mitchell. 

REVIEW : HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

At the beginning of the school year "Shepherd Life" was 
chosen as the subject for lessons in geography and history. It 
was thought that some knowledge of the sheep-tending and 
wool-weaving experiences of the race in that early stage would 
stimulate the children's interest in their own weaving and in all 
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weaving; also direct them toward an interpretation of the cloth- 
ing of the human race as the resultant of human labor and 
natural resource, acting and reacting one upon another. 

The early Jews were taken as the shepherd type of ancient times ; the 
modern Arabs as types of present-day shepherd life. 

The basis for these lessons lay in the schools' need of holders for handling 
hot dishes during cooking lessons. After the making of holders had been 
proposed to the children and decided upon, they chose wool as the least com- 
bustible of the textile fibers. Experiments were made with wool in all 
stages — in the fleece, sheared, scoured, unscoured, spun, and unspun. From 
the fleece the children learned by touch the parts which give the finest fiber. 
By washing with soaps and water at differing temperatures they learned the 
essential facts of scouring and also felting wool. In the attempt to make 
yarn by twisting with the thumb and fingers, they discovered that long and 
curly fibers are most readily spun ; that the spinning process is one of laying 
fibers straight and parallel, then twisting. The difficulty of this twisting led 
to discussion of easier means ; wheels, and afterward tops, were suggested. 
Spindles, distaffs, and wheels were shown ; and while the children decided to 
make spindles and learn to spin, they decided not to postpone the making of 
holders until they should have learned. 

Germantown yarn was choosen as the material. Its color was discussed 
and decided upon, and the yarn dyed according to the plan outlined by Mrs. 
Green and published in the Elementary School Teacher, Vol. II, No. 6, 
p. 448. By the time the yarns were dyed and the designs made, the children 
had completed the necessary wooden looms, which had been under way in the 
shop for two months. 

As they became interested in weaving they were taken to Marshall Field's 
to see oriental rugs as the most beautiful examples of woven fabrics. They 
were then shown pictures of the country and people of Arabia and Persia, 
Desert and climate conditions being pictured for them, they were easily able 
to image conditions of nomad life. As an aid to their imaging, the children 
read, with much help from the teacher, the story of " Gemila, the Child of 
the Desert," in Miss Andrews' Seven Little Sisters. 

With this imagery as a background, with photographs and blackboard 
drawings of the Holy Land, the story of Abraham was told, not in a continu- 
ous narrative, but as an account made by teacher and children of the neces- 
sary happenings arising from natural conditions. 

In this way the stories of Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, and David were told, and 
afterward read and reread from Moulton's translation of the Bible, children's 
edition. 

At about the time of the close of the lessons, -it happened that the class 
was to take its turn in entertaining the school at the daily morning exercise. 
At the suggestion of the teacher, " Shepherd Lif ; " was chosen as the subject 
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for the exercise. In planning to make it interesting the children wrote sug- 
gestions like the following : 

" I think it would be nice to make a little desert to show the chil- 
dren. We must have sand and rock, a tent and camels, and flocks and 
a well." 

" We ought to have a mother and a little girl weaving a rug in front of 
the tent." 

"We ought to tell how the shepherds drive their flocks to the grassy 
places in the desert. They travel at night because the days are hot. People 
in Arabia do not eat the same things we do. They eat dates and bread and 
cheese. They drink goats' milk. They grind their grain in a stone bowl. 
They do not have many dishes." 

The "little desert" was modeled by the children in a pan two by three 
feet. The people, horses, sheep, and camels were modeled of clay. Palm 
trees were made of twigs and paper, cut and painted green. The well was 
a little dish hidden by rocks and grass. The tent, loom, rugs, and costumes 
were copied from pictures. 

In the morning exercise this model of the desert was explained by one 
of the children. He told also about the enforced wanderings of the shep- 
herds, their travels by night, their food, clothing, and customs. A Turkish 
rug was shown, and its design and weave explained. Then followed the sto- 
ries of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph. The children who told these 
stories had practiced the telling of them, and in most cases had care- 
fully written them as they wanted to tell them. One is given as an illus- 
tration : 

"Abraham heard the voice of the Lord telling him to take his wife Sara, 
his nephew Lot, and all his herds, and journey to the land of Canaan. And 
the Lord promised Abraham that that land should belong to him and his sons 
forever. Abraham felt very badly because he had no sons. But the Lord 
promised him that his sons should be as many as the stars of heaven and as 
the sands of the sea. 

" So Abraham took his wife Sara, his nephew Lot, and all his flocks, and 
traveled to the land of Canaan. He traveled by night and followed the 
stars. 

" One day, as Abraham sat in his tent door, he saw three strangers appear. 
He went to meet them and invited them to enter his tent. He told his wife 
Sara to take quickly three measures of meal and cook cakes for the strangers 
Then he ran to the flocks and chose the finest calf and told a young man to 
dress it for the strangers. 

" The strangers asked : ' Where is thy wife Sara ? ' And they said that 
the next time they passed that way Abraham would have a son. Sara was 
in her tent, and when she heard that she laughed. So when the son was born 
they called his name Isaac, for Isaac means ' laughter.' " 



